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Have you ever heard the story of 
the boy who was a book? He was a 
very shy boy who guarded himself 
closely. Only the few he let in had 
ever read him in his entirety. Even 
his synopsis was worded in ways 
that would protect him from the 
world. In Pre-school the boy who 
was a book liked to read. He read ^ 
simple books, like “Sam had a cat, 
or, “Mat sat. Sam sat.” But then 
again, he was simple too. He liked 
Scooby-Doo and there wasn’t a mo¬ 
ment where he wasn’t wearing a 
Cubs hat, but he sucked his thumb 
instead of speaking. This silenced 
the boy who was a book and let the 
people around him title him. 



No matter how much he wanted to 
title himself, the rest of the world 
did it for him. They titled him she, 
her, girl, and tomboy, yet every sin¬ 
gle word in that closed book said 
he. Instead of speaking for himself 
he sucked his thumb in silence. 

His yearning to be magically read 
without ever opening up contin¬ 
ued to favor the people who titled 
him. Eventually, it was the aid of a 
single word that popped the cork 
of his silencing thumb and gave 
him the ability to title himself. The 
boy who was a book had found the 
word “transgender,” and while his 
family and friends were supportive 
of this new change in his title, he 
still wasn’t read magically liked he 
wanted to be. 


Each day in elementary school 
he was asked, “are you a boy or a 
girl?” This question made him frus¬ 
trated with his illegible title, so the 
boy chose his silencing thumb and 
walked away. The teachers were 
kind but still didn’t quite under¬ 
stand. They would pull him aside 
and pretend to know how he felt, 
explaining how they too were tom¬ 
boys when they were growing up, 
as if his own chapters would even¬ 
tually change like theirs did. 


® When he grew older, all his 
friends had gone to other schools, 
and the boy who was a book fur¬ 
ther immersed himself in other 
books to counter his loneliness. 

The boy who was a book didn’t 
want to have two titles and didn’t 
want to be titled by anyone else. So 
the boy changed schools in middle 
level. He started fresh with a new 
title: just he. The boy opened up a 
little more but made sure no one 
ever got to the chapters with the 
wrong titles. Instead, the chapters 
were buried under new things he 
learned, about Astronomy and 
about the world. Yet there was an 
emptiness he felt for never allow¬ 
ing anyone to read him entirely. 


Half way through his two years of 
middle school, the boy who was a 
book found a camp for people just 
like him. People who had changed 
their titles themselves, too. At this 
camp everyone already knew about 
the hidden chapters and titles be¬ 
neath, and everyone had titles and 
chapters of their own. He fit right 
in. However, even with this new 
found place, the boy who was a 
book still didn’t find the courage 
to open up to anyone around him 
at home. As his schooling contin¬ 
ued, he knew the next new place 
he would attend would be the big¬ 
gest one yet. To the boy, this meant 
insecurity and fear. So, the boy 
locked up the chapters and titles 
and hid the key. 


His insecurities went so far, that 
when a classmate heard a rumor 
and asked about his hidden chap¬ 
ters he felt so bare, as if someone 
had thrown open his cover and 
flipped through his pages, the boy 
decided to deny the chapters’ exis¬ 
tence. His existence. Again, the boy 
who was a book continued to pile 
newer and newer chapters over 
the old ones. Finding new ways to 
express himself without ever re¬ 
turning to those guarded pages. He 
found a love of learning, he found 
a love of science, he continued to 
go to camp, and he held tight to his 
passion for reading. 


© Yet, towards the end of his 
schooling, the boy who was a book 
still felt silenced. He had many, 
many chapters about friendships, 
experiences, passions, interests, 
adventures, and learning, but no 
matter how many people he let 
read those chapters, the old chap¬ 
ters which no one read, made him 
feel unknown. So, the boy who was 
a book slowly decided to look for 
ways to allow the people closest to 
read him. 


Emerson, 

you are the boy who was a book 
and you shouldn’t be afraid to let 
people read you. The letters on 
each page speak volumes, and you 
should too. 
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The Boy Who Was a Book: A Zine 
This zine encapsulates a letter I wrote to remind 
myseif not to put up walls or dose up. The text 
while centered on my own experiences as a 
trans man, uses a book as a metaphor to high- 
ght common themes, feelings, and situations in 
y ™f trans §ender person’s life. Such themes 
as the frustration of not being read correct¬ 
ly, the fear of being outed, and the perpetual 
negotiation of identity. While these themes are 
common it is important to note that this story’s 
scope is limited in who it can represent, and 
mat not only is my story a story of privilege 

well^Thfr ^ ? te ° my St ° ry 15 a privile e e as 
wdh The first five zmes of the boy who was a 

book were printed on standard US letter sized 

Paper, cut in half, and folded to create a minia- 

Simnf 6 ‘h> 6 ° riginalC ° Ver Was alin °leum-cut 
masted h mscribed reading glasses, con- 
aii f c u pLU 'P e background. The covers of 
&Ve ww ° riginal 2ines were hand printed. 

tinn nf t “ eVeiy movement ^ the distribu- 
tion of knowledge, whether that is a manifesto, 

an information pamphlet, a protest song, or a 


speech. In any case, the distribution of knowl¬ 
edge is about reshaping dominant ideology and 
changing narratives. Elke Zobl, creator of Grrrl 
Zine Network, states in her 2009 article “Cul¬ 
tural Production, Transnational Networking, 
and Critical Reflection in Feminist Zines” that, 
“historically, self-publishing has often been con¬ 
nected to grassroots political efforts” (2). What 
makes up a movement in the first place Eire the 
people. A key component of the use of a zine is 
self-expression, and in the context of a move¬ 
ment, the self-expression of the people in that 
movement. I had hesitations about creating such 
a personal piece and then connecting it to such 
a big and important movement, yet I also found 
this zine to entirely embody how the personal 
is political (Zobl 8). As Zobl states, “zines can 
function as ‘a kind of backbone to subcultural 
feminist activism, allowing zine makers to link 
personal experiences to larger political activist 
work’” (6). I do, however, recognize that the 
politics of trans people is perpetually shifting. 

So, while my existence was politicized heavily 
in the past-for example, a school board decid- 


ed where I could and could not go to the bath- 
room-currently, my story is increasingly wide¬ 
spread as trans people, especially white trans 
men, are increasingly palatable to the public. 
Ttans bodies are still politicized, however, and 
the ones m the most danger, and the most vul¬ 
nerable, are trans women of color. 

This zine centers itself in the trans lib- 

Tu° Ve ^ nt and attem P te to add another 
story to the shifting politics of self, in hopes of 

diversifying creative stories and childhood nar¬ 
ratives. In the trans liberation movement, zines 
have played a critical role. In the article "Trans¬ 
gender Activism* Susan Stryker notes that the 

^fn n ??c° f the tranS Uberation movement in 
the United States involves the creation of the 

zme Transvestia: The Journal of the American 

SS? ° r E I Uality in Dress in j 952 (2). Leslie 
Feinberg, author of Trans Liberation: Beyond 

Pmk and Blue, defines the trans liberation 
movement as “a call to action for all those who 

If rightS and ^ng a just and 
equitable society. As Feinberg writes, ‘a political 
movement isn't just our physical motion into 


e streets, it’s the motion of our consciousness 
soaring, too’” (Transgender Warrior). By adding 
different ways of being a kid, that is, telling a 
story of a trans kid’s childhood, this zine hopes 
to increase awareness of how trans children 
may negotiate space, while also adding a not 
widely explored and uncommon narrative to the 
genre of creative nonfiction. 

pie story begins in elementary school 

b 7 Wh ° Was a book has 311 legible 
title that is his gender cannot be determined 

by the people around him. Each day they ask 
w ich gender he is. Being illegible is a com¬ 
mon experience most trans people have, either 
constantly, or at one point in their life. Betsy 
Lucal describes the ongoing experience of being 
illegible m her 1999 paper, “What It Means To 
Be Gendered Me.” Lucal writes, “because of the 
two-and-only-two gender rule, I will be classi- 
fied, perhaps more often than not, as a man-not 
an atypical woman, not as a genderless person. 

I must be one gender or the other; I cannot be 
neither, nor can I be both” (87). This two-and- 
on y-two gender system Lucal writes of is 


highlighted in the question “are you a boy or a 
girl,” for there is no room for any other identity 
to take form in that question. 

The zine ends with a reminder to remain open 
and allow myself to be read. Recently I’ve been 
reflecting on how I want to use the space I exist 
in, for, until now, I’ve never questioned what 
I did with my space because it was easier, and 
in some moments, safer, to remain silent. Yet, 
Betsy Lucal’s words struck a chord in me when 
she wrote, “in a recent book, The Gender Knot, 
Johnson (1997) argued that when it comes to 
gender and patriarchy, most of us follow the 
paths of least resistance; we ‘go along to get 
along,’ allowing our actions to be determined 
by the gender system... Thus by withdrawing 
our support from this system by following paths 
of greater resistance, we can start to chip away 
at it” (93). Reading her words made me realize 
that the change I want so badly to see in the 
world will not come about through my silence 
and my bystander-ship. I need to, follow a path 
of greater resistance (Lucal 93). 

The limits of what this miniature zine can 


address are also the limits of what I myself can 
address when discussing my experiences as a 
trans man. I recognize, just as TC Tolbert does, 
that my story reflects the privileges I experi¬ 
ence as a white, middle-class, passing college 
student. Tolbert writes in the introduction of 
Troubling the Line: Trans and Genderqueer 
Poetry & Poetics, “I feel I would be remiss not to 
acknowledge that my choices reflect who I am 
as a white, relatively privileged, passing writer 
here in the U.S.” (n). While the themes explored 
in this zine may be common and relatable, they 
certainly don’t represent, or speak for, any other 
trans or gender nonconforming person; only 
their story can do that, for anything less would 
be incomplete. 

I’ve always found it easy to write, in¬ 
stead of speak, about my experiences as a trans 
person, to hand something in and let someone 
read about me on their own, but to face some¬ 
one and look them in the eye while I talk about 
being trans scares me. I, like the boy who was 
a book, want so badly to be understood without 
ever opening my mouth, without ever having 


to struggle to find the words. However, I’ve 
found that the act of being understood by others 
requires effort, sacrifice, and above all, vulner¬ 
ability. If I want people to see and understand 
me, I can’t stick my thumb in my mouth and 
hide under my Cubs hat. The same can be said 
for the trans liberation movement, for it cannot 
make an impact if everyone is silent about it. 

We have to speak and write, but above all, we 
have to listen to people situated differently than 
us. We have to stand with fellow trans folks, and 
not watch from the sidelines, because change is 
not something to be silent about. 
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